THE AGE ^rSUFFERING

" But, Monsieur le Ministre only warns us of his coming by his arrival,
as one might say. There isn't time to see to everything."
Half an hour later there were large bunches in all the vases.
"That's very pretty, very pretty!" Simon cried.
And he thought: "The truth is I haven't bothered about the house
for five years because Sylvaine didn't like it.  She only liked the Nor-
mandy at Deauville or the Garlton at Cannes:   Marie-Ange is really
charming to have about the place. She's simple, restful, and has taste."
Simon had promised himself to rest, to lie about in the garden and
see no one for at least four days.

But he had hardly finished luncheon when the Mayor arrived to
discuss the affairs of the town, political gossip, and the question of re-
pairing a bridge about which there was some difficulty with the Prefec-
ture.

"Very well, I'll telephone the Prefet," Simon said, "and ask him to
luncheon tomorrow or the day after."

And then he suddenly felt a desire for activity. He wanted to look
round his estate, see how far the building of the corn-silo, some six
kilometres away, had got, and pay a visit of condolence to one of his
election agents whose father had just died.

Simon dressed no differently in the country. He still wore his town
clothes, black shoes and grey hat. The only difference was that he
drove the car himself.

The first day he took Marie-Ange with him.

"I must ask you to wait five minutes while I have a word with
Vernier, whose father's died.  And then we'll go and look at the silo."
Marie-Ange marvelled that this man, who occupied one of the high-
est rungs on the ladder of power, should be concerned with little local
interests, as if he were a town councillor in a small town.

As soon as the car stopped, Marie-Ange saw people looking out of
their doorways. Two or three men came up.

"Good afternoon, Monsieur le Depute. Good afternoon, Monsieur
Lachaume. Good afternoon, Monsieur le Ministre. Indeed we were
just saying: 'It's a long time since we've seen our Minister. Is he likely
to be coming down soon?' The fact is5 we chaps down here need him.
The people in Paris can do without him for a bit."

They took off their hats or caps, put them on again, took them off
again. Some of them bowed humbly; others stood upright,flitting on
an air of assurance to make it clear that they were intimate with Simon.
And every one of them drew him apart and had somjething to whisper
in his ear.                                                                a "^ 4 ^

"Yes, yes, I've seen to it," Simon would reply. " VetfWll then, come
and talk to me about it one of these days. That's it, ring me up the day
after tomorrow. AIL right, drop me a line, my office will attend io it.
Ah, there's my friend,Masurel, that's the chap!"
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